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"1  ' 


THE  ROOT 


OF  THE 


COMMERCIAL  DEPRESSION 


ARTICLE  I, 


There  is  a great  deal  of  surface  diag- 
nosing of  the  causes  which  have  induced 
the  depression  in  omr  industrial  and 
comimercial  operations  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years.  It  has  been  attributed 
to  the  silver  craze,  to  the  Treasury  de- 
rangements, to  the  Wilson  tariff,  to  the 
defects  of  our  currency  system,  to  the 
threatening  aspects  of  demagogic  cam- 
paigns, and  to  the  unsettling  agitation  of 
jingoistic  politics. 

It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  each 
jne  of  these  movements  has  had  a seri- 
ously disturbing  influence  among  one 
class  of  citizens  or  another  and  that, 
taken  all  together,  they  have  amounted 
to  a serious  obstruction  of  the  normal  de- 
velopment of  the  national  resources.  And 
yet  it  would  be  a grave  mistake  to  suppose 
that  they  at  all  adequately  account  for  the 
steady  persistence  of  the  prevailing  de- 
pression. Each  one  of  these  disturbing 
influences  has  been  mitigated  by  remedial 
counteractions  of  one  kind  or  another; 
none  of  them  Is  any  longer  a cause  of 


acute  apprehension;  and  the  public  feel- 
ing is  hopeful  that  we  may  ultimately 
come  out  of  these  unusual  dangers  with 
a set  of  conditions  which  will  guaranty 
the  country  against  the  threatening  fac- 
tors that  have  excited  so  much  alarm. 
And  yet,  with  this  undeniable  large  im- 
provement in  conditions  dependent  upon 
national  legislation,  there  is  no  cor- 
responding recovery  in  the  condition  of 
business  at  large.  The  bank  clearings 
still  tell  the  story  of  contracted  trade; 
discouragement  and  complaint  still  pre- 
vail among  our  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers; prices  are  still  declining;  profits 
are  small  and  losses  not  unfrequent;  and 
unprecedented  amounts  of  capital  are 
SUM  withheld  from  use,  because  the 
means  of  employing  it  do  not  sufficiently 
command  confidence;  we  are  still  deep  in 
the  slough  of  discouragement. 

Clearly,  then,  the  popular  diagnosis  has 
overlooked  some  important  causes  lying 
below  tile  surface  of  conspicuous  con- 
ditions. The  great  formative  influences 
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ol  society  usually  lie  deep  among  the 
sti  ita  of  natural  economic  law,  where  the 
CO  nmon  eye  does  not  penetrate  and  ef- 
fects  are  produced  gradually  and  without 
ob  lervation.  The  outcome  of  these  hid- 
de  i causes  can  be  known  only  by  the 
co:  aparison  of  phenomena.  In  this  case, 
th  phenomena  are  fortunately  recorded 
wi  h almost  minute  accuracy:  so  that 
th  :re  is  no  obstacle  to  revealing  what 
ha  3 been  the  drift  of  economic  forces 
an  ong  our  people  for  almost  any  period 
of  years  we  may  choose  to  select. 

t may  be  laid  down  as  a safe  principle 
of  investigation  in  these  matters,  that  a 
re  ord  of  the  activities  of  a country  is  a 
w£  y-mark  of  its  tendencies  and  destiny. 
A]  plying  that  principle,  we  propose  to 
tri  ce  the  course  of  the  principal  employ- 
m.  nts  and  industries  of  our  people  he- 
t'tt  een  the  years  1880  and  1890,  selecting 
th  )se  periods  because  they  are  the  latest 
co  rered  by  census  data  and  come  nearest 
th ) conditions  we  are  considering.  As 
to  the  employments  of  our  people,  the 
fo  lowing  figures  will  show  their  status, 
In  the  three  great  industries  of  agricul- 
tii  'e,  manufactures  and  mining,  in  each 
of  the  years  mentioned: 


’ersons  emDloycd—  18R0.  I 

In  nprlciilMire.  number  7,6S2.R1'3 
In  manufact'g.  number  3.414.3^0  6.091.2^3 
In  mining,  number 234,228  349.w92 


Increase, 
r.  cent. 
4^6.393  19.2 

091.293  40. 

349.r,92  49.3 


vVibhin  the  two  periods  here  compared, 
tbs  increase  in  the  entire  population  of 
til  3 country  was.  in  round  numbers,  25 
pt  r cent.  How  does  the  increase  in  the 
infiabitants  employed  in  these  leading 
pi  rsuits  compare  with  that  average  rate? 
Ir  farm  work,  the  gain  is  10  2 per  cent; 
in  manufacturing  employments  49  per 
cent,  and  in  mining  pursuits  49.3  per 
cent.  Here  is  a very  remarkable  dis- 
ci )sure,  the  application  of  which  to  our 
m lin  purpose  we  shall  explain  subse- 
qi  ently.  The  agricultural  workers  have 
increased  at  only  about  one-fifth  the  rate 
ol  the  gain  in  the  manufacturing  and 
m ning  employments.  The  low  ratio  of 
pi  ogress  in  farming  is  further  illustrated 
b;  the  following  statement  of  the  leading 
ci  Dps  and  stocks  of  animals: 

ISRO.  1P90.  Percent. 

Wheat,  acres 3R.490.333  .33.R97..R14  Pec.  5.1 

O rn.  acres 02.303. r>04  7‘2.0h7.7'2  ^nc.  1.5.5 

|-I  jfs,  number 47.03i,7uo  57.400.rsi  Tnc.  20.3 

Sleep,  number 35.192.074  35.03". 364  Tn«'.  1.0 

This  comparison  tells  about  the  same 


story  as  the  one  relating  to  hands  em- 
ployed. In  the  wheat  acreage,  we  find 
a decrease  of  5 per  cent;  in  the  corn  area 
a gain  little  more  than  half  that  of  the 
national  population;  hogs  increased  only 
20.3  per  cent;  and  in  sheep  the  increase 
is  almost  nil.  These  figures,  taken  as  a 
whole,  accord  with  those  relating  to  farm 
workers;  and,  compared  with  the  ratio  of 
increase  in  our  whole  population,  demon- 
strate a very  important  relative  decad- 
ence in  the  farming  industry  proper;  and 
it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  the  same  rule 
must  apply  to  the  numerous  interests 
directly  dependent  upon  the  disburse- 
ments of  the  farming  class.  It  is  not 
needful  to  our  purpose  to  explain  at 
length  the  causes  of  this  relative  decline 
of  farming.  It  plainly  means  that  farm- 
ing, In  this  country,  has  been  restricted 
by  the  limitations  of  the  domestic  and 
foreign  markets  for  its  products.  Also, 
in  view  of  the  largely  increasing  produc- 
tion of  food  staples  in  other  countries,  it 
was  clearly  impossible  that  the  United 
States  could  continue  indefinitely  to  in- 
crease its  production  of  these  commodi- 
tl' s at  a ratio  equal  to  the  increase  of  its 
general  population.  A halt  must  coma 
some  time;  and  the  foregoing  figures 
prove  that  it  had  arrived  in  1890. 

When  this  point  was  reached,  the  basis 
was  laid  for  a radical  change  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  employments  of  the  labor 
and  capital  of  the  country.  The  large 
share  of  the  increase  of  population  which 
had  formerly  gone  into  agricultural  pur- 
suits must  henceforth  be  divided  among 
other  industries,  which  would  naturally 
be  principally  those  connected  with 
manufacturing  and  mining.  The  same 
rule  must  also  apply  to  the  distribution 
of  the  new  accessions  of  capital,  which 
have  been  wont  to  increase  at  a much 
higher  rate  than  population.  The  census 
records  demonstrate  that  such  a change 
of  distribution  of  productive  resource  has 
already  actually  occurred  upon  a stu- 
pendous scale  The  following  figures 
show  the  ratio  of  development  in  our 
mining  industries  between  1880  and  1890: 

Mineral  Products—  1880.  1890.  Per  cent. 

Piff  iron,  tons 3,835,101  9.202.703  Inc.  142.1 

Copper,  tons 27.000  155. P66  Inc. 477. S 

Lead,  tons 87,000  128.000  Inc.  47.1 

Coal.  anth.  & bit., 

tons  71.4S1.569  157.788.G57  Inc. 120.7 


The  production  of  pig  iron  has  in- 
creased during  the  decade  142  per  cent;  of 
oopper  477  per  cent;  of  lead  47  per  cent; 
and  of  coal  120  per  cent.  Comparing 
these  ‘high  ratios  of  increase  with  that  of 
25  per  cent  in  the  population,  it  will  be 
seen  how  much  more  largely  than  for- 
merly the  augmentation  of  population 
and  capital  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
production  of  staples  which  lie  at  the 
basis  of  our  mechanical  industries. 

A similar  expansion  in  the  production 
of  manufactures  in  excess  of  the  rate  of 
increase  in  population  is  apparent  jn  our 
industries  at  large.  We  give  the  follow- 
ing si>ecimens  relating  to  textile  indus- 
tries: 

1880.  1800. 

Cotton  goods,  value ?!192.090.110  $267,981,724 

Wool  & wors'd  goods,  value  267,252,913  337.7(>8.524 
Silk  goods,  value 41,033,045  87,298,454 

Here,  it  needs  to  be  explained  that,  ac- 
cording to  Sauerbeck’s  chart  of  prices, 
there  was  a decrease  in  value  between 
1880  and  1890  of  about  18  points.  Making 
allowance  for  that  difference  in  the  terms 
of  the  comparison,  the  ratios  of  increase 
of  products  in  1890  over  1880  would  be 
about  as  follows:  Cotton  goods  65  per 


cent,  woolens  and  worsted  goods  49  per 
cent,  and  silk  goods  153  per  cent.  Thus 
we  have  an  increase  in  the  production  of 
textile  fabrics  at  more  than  double  the 
ratio  of  increase  in  population;  which  af- 
fords another  illustration  of  the  extra- 
ordinary diversion  of  populaticm  and 
capital  to  the  manufacturing  industries. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  striking 
evidence  of  the  great  expansion  of  our 
industries  other  than  agricultural  is  af- 
forded by  the  progress  in  the  use  of  steam 
power.  In  1880,  the  aggregate  steam 
capacity  of  the  country  was  2,185,458 
horse-power;  in  1890,  it  had  risen  to  4,- 
662,029, — ^an  increase  at  the  rate  of  113 
per  cent;  which  is  the  best  possible  indi- 
cation of  the  extent  of  the  growth  of  our 
mechanical  industries. 

We  have  shown,  by  the  above  facts,  the 
measure  of  the  relative  contraction  of  our 
agricultural  production  within  the  last 
census  decade  and  the  immense  expansion 
of  our  manufacturing  and  mining  indus- 
tries. In  our  next  issue,  we  shall  explain 
w’hat  connection  these  revolutions  in  the 
national  production  have  with  the  per- 
plexing conditions  that  now  confront  our 
material  interests. 


ARTICLE  II. 


In  our  issue  of  yesterday,  we  intimated 
that  the  real  causes  of  the  depressed  con- 
dition of  our  material  interests  are  con- 
nected less  with  the  political  excitements 
and  the  financial  derangements  which 
have  unsettled  confidence  for  the  last 
four  years  than  with  certain  great 
changes  in  the  distribution  and  compara- 
tive development  of  our  productive  re- 
sources. We  showed  that,  since  1880,  our 
great  agricultural  Interest  has  larg?ly 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of 
population,  whilst  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  there  has  been  an  extra- 
ordinary ratio  of  progress.  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  have  a clear  comprehension  of 
the  magnitude  of  this  change  and  of  the 
many  grave  dislocations  it  entails. 

In  this  section  of  the  country,  it  is  very 


common  to  underestimate  the  importance 
of  the  farming  industry,  and  to  unduly 
magnify  the  relative  status  of  the  manu- 
facturing interests.  And  yet  the  wealth 
invested  in  our  farms  is  fourfold  that  in- 
vested in  all  our  mining  and  manufactur- 
ing interests  combined,  as  the  following 
figures  from  -the  census  of  1890  will 
demonstrate: 

Value  of  Farm  Lands...  $13,279,000,000 
Va>.  of  Farm  Products.  2,460,000.000 
Val.  cf  Live  Stock 2.206.000,000 


Total $17,947,000,000 

Mine*,  qusrriee  and!  »iooiiwi/wk 
products  on  hand...  ( IL^l.000,000 

Machinery  of  mills, ) 
producta  and  mater- > 3,058,000,000 

ials  on  hand ) 

4,340,000,000 


Excess  of  farms  over  manufactures $13,598,000,000 

These  statistics  afford  some  conception 
of  what  it  means  to  the  country  at  large 
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when  our  agriculture  has  reached  a point 
at  which  its  progress  is  only  two-fifths  of 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  general  popu- 
lation. Had  our  agricultural  industry 
expanded,  between  1880  and  1890,  in  the 
same  ratio  as  population,  viz.,  26  per  cent, 
the  valuation  of  that  interest  would  have 
been  120,500,000,000  instead  of  the  $18,- 
)00, 000,000  above  stated.  This  relative 
iecline  in  farming  therefore  means  that, 
during  the  last  census  decade,  some  $2,- 
>00,000,000  of  the  increment  which  would 
otherwise  have  accrued  on  agriculture 
ivaa  diverted  to  other  industries, — an 
imount  which  is  equal  to  57  per  cent  of 
-he  entire  valuation  of  our  mining  and 
manufacturing  industries  in  1890.  This 
comparison  is  given  to  facilitate  a con- 
ception of  the  magnitude  of  this  diversion 
of  production  from  farming  to  other  in- 
dustries. The  change  is  no  mere  tran- 
sient accident;  it  is  based  upon  the  natu- 
ral limitations  of  the  food  requirements 
of  the  world  and  the  expansion  of  agri- 
cultural production  in  other  countries, 
fudging  from  the  reports  of  the  Depart- 
neait  of  Agriculture,  the  contraction  of 
;his  branch  of  production  is  likely  to 
jrove  even  greater  in  the  current  decade 
;han  it  was  in  that  of  1880-1890.  The 
change,  then,  is  to  be  accepted  as  a per- 
manent broad  revolution  in  the  distribu- 
don  of  the  productive  forces  of  the  na- 
ion. 

Beyond  this  enormous  relative  diver- 
sion of  capital  and  labor  to  other  than 
Lgricultural  industries,  there  are  other 
causes  having  a similar  bearing  upon 
mechanical  production  at  large.  There 
las  been  no  abatement  of  the  extra- 
)rdinary  new  creations  of  plant  due  to 
he  economizing  of  motive  power  and  to 
he  improvements  in  machinery*  The 
lew  plant  has  not  displaced*  an  equivalent 
)f  old,  but  the  latter  has  been  largely  re- 
ained  in  losing  competition  with  the  im- 
jroved,  with  the  effect  of  abnormally  de- 
creasing prices.  The  pressure  upon  prices 
)f  this  sort  of  mechanical  revolution  may 
)e  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  according 
o Sauerbeck’s  calculations,  average 
crices  of  commodities  have  fallen  from 
he  index  number  111  in  1873  to  61  in 
896, — a decline  equivalent  to  45  per  cent. 

At  the  same  time,  within  recent  years, 


our  railroad  system  seems  to  have 
reached  a point  of  comparative  sufficiency 
and  completion.  Between  1880  and  1890, 
We  built  73,402  miles  of  road,  or  an  aver- 
age of  7,340  miles  yearly;  for  the  last  six 
years  the  average  construction  has  been 
only  2,684  miles  per  year;  wh*ch  amounts 
to  a reduction  of  two-thirds  in  the  con- 
struction outlays  of  an  industrial  system 
which  values  its  property  at  over  $8,000,- 
000,000.  The  effect  of  this  comparative 
suspension  of  railroad  building  has  been 
to  withdraw  one  very  important  source 
of  demand  for  capital  and  labor,  and 
therebj-  to  greatly  stimulate  the  employ- 
ment of  both  in  other  industries. 

The  inevitable  effect  of  these  sweeping 
changes  in  industrial  development  is 
obvious.  The  diversion  from  agriculture 
and  from  railroad  construction  has  virtu- 
ally compelled  an  abnormal  increase  of 
plant  in  other  departments  of  production. 
Labor  and  capital  cannot  afford  to  lie 
idle;  and  in  order  that  this  surplus  might 
find  employment,  it  has  drifted  into  every 
kind  of  industrial  opening  that  seemed  to 
offer  the  semblance  of  an  opi)ortunUy. 
The  advantages  afforded  by  improve- 
ments in  machinery  and  by  other  forms 
of  economy  in  production  have  acted  as 
a stimulus  to  such  investments;  and  to 
that  large  number  of  propertied  persons 
who  have  faith  in  the  theory  of  protec- 
tion, the  high  tariff  duties  have  given  as- 
surance that  they  would  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  high  prices  and  exemption  from 
foreign  competition.  The  result  of  these 
joint  inducements  is  expressed  in  the  im- 
mense increase  in  production  which  the 
statistics  we  yesterday  cited  fully  demon- 
strated. That  Increase  has  ranged  from 
twice  to  four  times  the  rate  of  growth  in 
our  population.  The  increase  of  produc- 
tion, however,  has  not  equalled  the  ex- 
tension of  plant,  for  a considerable  por- 
tion of  our  machinery  has  been  kept  idle 
to  escape  the  larger  loss  on  running  it. 
This  disproportion  between  our  plant  and 
the  consumptive  capacity  of  our  markets 
has  been  running  for  the  last  five  years; 
and  our  ability  to  deal  with  such  a state 
of  things  has  been  lessened  by  the  dis- 
turbances of  confidence  created  by  acute 
political  demoralization  and  the  grave  de- 
rangements in  the  public  finances.  Added 
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to  the  influences  tending  to  an  inflation 
of  production,  there  has  been  a severe 
curtailment  of  the  demand  for  manufac- 
tures from  the  farmers,  the  same  influ- 
ences as  have  caused  them  to  curtail  their 
production  having  impoverished  them 
and  diminished  their  purchasing  abil- 
ity;—a fact  which,  considering  their  great 
numerical  importance,  has  had  a very 
contracting  effect  upon  consumption,  of 
the  more  staple  commodities  especially. 
The  result  of  all  this  has  been  a con- 
tinuous fall  in  prices,  which  for  the  last 
five  years  has  ranged  between  15  and  25 
per  cent;  and  there  is  no  evidence  as 
that  the  downward  drift  has  reached  its 
end. 

These  are  the  broad  underlying 
causes, — over-supply  of  plant  and  over- 
production of  goods, — to  which  we  mainly 
owe  the  stuibbom  depression  of  business. 
Whatever  Congress  may  do  in  respect  to 
the  tariff,  to  the  currency,  to  silver  or  to 
any  other  needful  legislation,  will  not 
touch  the  influences  generated  by  this 
virtual  industrial  revolution.  Congress 
niay  grant  all  the  various  reformers  are 
demanding,  but  we  shall  still  remain  in 
the  dilemma  of  having  a producing  ca- 
pacity far  in  excess  of  our  ability  to  con- 
. same.  No  affirmative  legislation  that 
Congress  could  adopt  could  help  us  under 
such  oircumistanoes.  The  only  possibility 
of  benefiting  the  country  must  lie  in  the 
negation  of  the  past,  in*  the  repeal  or 


moderation  of  such  laws  as  have  tempted 
our  industries  into  excesses  of  produc- 
tion, and  still  more  those  whose  purpose 
and  effect  have  been  to  create  high  prices 
and  high. wages  and  thereby  exclude  us 
from  markets  where  we  might  dispose  of 
the  whole  production  of  which  we  are 
capable.  We  have  reached  a stage  in  our 
industrial  evolution  at  which  all  attempts 
to  regulate  prices  through  tariffs  became 
impotent.  No  possible  exclusion  of 
foreign  goods  will  suffice  to  offset  the 
overwhelming  effects  of  the  over-supply 
to  which  We  stand  at  present  committed, 
yet^  We  have  our  choice  between,  on  the  one 
hand,  starving  out  a host  of  producers 
and  keeping  a vast  surplus  of  wealth  un- 
employed in  order  to  avoid  over-produc- 
tion; and,  on  the  other  hand,  snaping  our 
commercial  policy  upon  a basis  which 
will  enable  us  to  compete  successfully 
the  world  over,  and  thereby  keep  our 
whole  productive  capacity  continuously 
and  profitably  employed^  That  is  the 
issue  forced  upon  us  by  existing  con- 
ditions. Any  legislative  treatment  of  the 
situation  that  does  not  squarely  recognize 
the  revolutionary  forces  now  in  opera- 
tion and  shape  itself  to  them  is  worse 
than  trifling.  It  is  simply  misleading 
public  opinion  into  hopes  that  can  by  no 
possibility  be  realized,  and  it  must  end  in 
the  precipitation  of  sudden  and  sweeping 
remedial  changes  which  had  much  better 
be  approached  by  a more  gradual  process. 


ARTICLE  III. 


The  state  of  overproduction  in  do- 
mestic manufactures  introduced  by  the 
causes  considered  in  our  two  last  issues 
deserves  further  examination.  It  is  a 
condition  that  will  not  yield  to  artificial 
treatment,  and  least  of  all  to  the  kind  of 
handling  provided  under  the  protective 
system.  We  do  not  question  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  high  duties  may 
for  a period  confer  a certain  extent  of 
benefit  upon  the  home  manufacturer. 
When  the  producing  capacity  of  the 
country  is  below  its  consuming  ca- 


pacity, there  is  no  danger  of  prices 
being  depressed  through  destructive 
competition;  and,  so  long  as  labor 
does  not  counteract  the  protection 
to  prices  by  putting  up  wages,  the  duties 
enable  t*he  manufacturer  to  make  a larger 
profit  than  he  could  otherwise  realize. 
But  when  the  producing  capacity  exceeds 
the  consumptive  ability  of  the  people  and 
there  is  general  and  continuous  over- 
production, tariffs  can  afford  no  such  pro- 
tection. They  might  shut  out  a certain 
quantity  of  goods;  but  such  exclusion 
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■would  not  remedy  the  depression  of 
values  unless  the  curtailment  of  dutiable 
Imports  was  equal  to  the  current  over- 
production. That,  under  the  now-exist- 
ing conditions,  is  not  to  be  calculated 
upon.  First,  because,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  we  have  to  deal  with  not  only 
a special  and  entirely  extraordinary 
actual  overproduction  but  also  a still 
larger  excess  of  producing  plant,  much  of 
which  is  lying  idle  and  awaiting  the  first 
inducement  to  r^ume  operations.  Next, 
because  the  higher  range  of  the  proposed 
duties  is  intended  to  stimulate  production 
and  no  doubt  would  have  that  effect, 
thereby  aggravating  these  conditions  of 
over-supply.  And,  next,  because  experi- 
ence ^ows  that  raising  the  rate  of  duty 
has,  as  a rule,  no  really  imi)ortant  effect 
in  checking  dutiable  importations.  It 
therefore  follows  that  the  promises  of 
Congress  to  remedy  the  depression  of 
prices  and  to  make  room  for  an  increase 
of  home  production  through  excluding 
foreign  goods  are  simply  impossible  pre- 
tenses, to  be  followed  by  disappointment 
to  manufacturers  and  too-possibly  by 
further  aggravation  of  the  conditions  that 
are  now  baffling  our  industries. 

The  new  phase  upon  which  our  indus- 
tries have  entered  is  thus  one  for  which 
protection  has  no  help  to  offer.  It  may 
stay  the  progress  of  a great  natural  move- 
ment towards  commercial  expansion  and 
keep  our  bounding  industries  in  bonds 
through  years  of  suffering;  but  it  can  do 
nothing  better. 

_ The  large  and  vigorous  industrial  de- 
velopment demonstrated  by  the  striking 
evidences  previously  cited  show  that  this 
country  is  destined  to  become  relatively 
less  and  less  agricultural  and  more  and 
more  manufacturing.  The  new  drift, 
though  it  may  set  in  with  some  derange- 
ment and  temporary  loss,  is  to  be  hailed 
as  the  beginning  of  an  expansion  of  pro- 
duction that  must  before  long  rank  the 
United  States  as  the  foremost  manufac- 
turing country  in  the  world.  We  are 
only  beginning  to  comprehend  the  variety 
and  exhaustlessness  of  our  supplies  of 
every  resource  of  industrial  production 
and  our  immense  superiority  in  this  re- 
spect over  every  other  nation.  In  the 
supplies  and  cheapness  of  the  two  chief 


mineral  products,  iron  and  coal,  we  sur- 
pass any  other  country,  not  excluding 
Great  Britain.  We  are  in  a position  to 
export  more  raw  materials  to  the  outside 
world  than  we  shall  need  to  import  from 
it.  In  spite  of  the  prevailing  depression, 
we  are  making  large  accessions  to  our 
wealth,  which  are  waiting  employment  in 
our  industries  as  the  best  future  source 
of  investment.  No  nation  has  a more  ef- 
ficient class  of  workers;  none  Is  better 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  forms  of 
machinery;  none  is  so  gifted  with  the 
faculty  of  invention.  It  is,  indeed,  these 
very  qualifications  for  industrial  success 
that  have  largely  contributed  to  the  sur- 
plus of  production  which  now  embarrasses 
the  country.  It  is  these  advantages  which 
have  made  our  industries  so  quick  to  re- 
spond to  the  large  diversion  from  agri- 
cultural production  which  has  been  the 
initiatory  factor  in  the  industrial  revo- 
lution now  in  process. 

Nature  has  thus  destined  this  country 
for  the  industrial  supremacy  of  the 
world;  and  this  new  drift  of  development 
shows  that  we  are  about  to  enter  upon 
our  heritage.  But  we  can  utilize  our 
adaptations  only  on  condition  that  the 
law  releases  us  from  its  trammeling  lead- 
ing strings  and  removes  every  obstacle  to 
a cheapness  of  production  equal  to  that 
of  the  foremost  commercial  nations.  If 
high  wages  stand  in  the  way,  the  reduced 
scale  of  prices  will  equitably  compensate 
labor  for  making  the  needed  conces- 
sions. If  labor  objects,  its  consequent 
suffering  from  non'-employment  will  com- 
pel its  acquiescence.  If, — and  this  is  the 
only  serionis  doubt  that  darkens  this 
splendid  prospect, — the  Government  re- 
fuses to  withdraw  the  meddling  of  its 
paternal  hand,  it  cannot  defeat  the  natu- 
ral foipces  inherent  in  this  evolution. 
It  may  somewhat  delay  their  triumph; 
and  such  postponement  may  spread  indus- 
trial aind  commercial  suffering  and  breed 
popular  diseon‘ents  that  will  dangerously 
strain  our  political  institutions;  but  the 
follies  of  blind  legislation  cannot  long  de- 
prive us  of  the  world-wide  commerce  for 
which  nature  has  endowed  us  beyond 
every  other  nation. 

This  is  no  time  for  nursing  prejudices 
and  clinging  to  worn-out  theories.  Lead- 


ing strings  and  go-carts  may  have  been 
well  enough  for  our  infant  days;  but  we 
should  not  need  to  be  told  that  these  aids 
to  juvenility  can  yield  no  help  to  the 
magnificent  maturity  of  strength  and  re- 
source to  which  this  country  has  now  at- 
tained. It  is  pitiful  to  siee  the  national 
legislature  bending  its  whole  force  to  re- 
adjusting the  trammels  of  a system  which 
can  only  obstruct,  and  closing  its  eyes  to 


the  manifest,  though  unconscious, 
struggling  of  industry  for  a freedom 
that  will  enable  It  to  compete  success- 
fully in  any  market  of  the  world. 
We  may  have  to  pay  dearly  for  this 
fatuity;  for  natural  law  and  natural  force 
will  brook  no  opposition  but  will  crush 
whoever  and  whatever  obstruct  the  con- 
ferment of  the  greatest  good  upon  the 
greatest  number. 
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